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Reprinted from the Los Angeles Daily News: 


Symbolics Has A Way With Computers 


Firm's machines already design 5th generation units 


Andrea Adelson, Daily News Staff Writer 


Dr. Henry Baker, Symbolics, Chatsworth 


n the antiseptic white computer rooms 

at Symbolics Inc’s Chatsworth factory, 

the powerful machines bear the names 
Buzzard and Godzilla. 

A little levity is welcome at Symbolics. The 
company was founded by a score of serious 
computer experts who intend to overturn the 
computing world. Their scheme is to build 
super-sophisticated machines based on an old 
programming language that eventually will 
help make computers easier for consumers. 

Symbolics’ $100,000 systems would scare 
off the home computer user or even the 
businessman who wants a personal computer. 
But the hardware assembled at the company’s 
De Soto Avenue complex is sure to impact 
the consumer market, Henry G. Baker Jr., 
Symbolics development director, said. 

Symbolics’ machines, with super computing 
power, already are assisting in the design of 
so-called fifth generation computers, the ones 


that are to imitate intelligent human thought 
and behavior. 


Two of the nation’s hot-spots in computer 
development, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Austin, Texas, computer 
consortium, are using Symbolics’ hardware. 


“We are producing the PC of the ‘90s,” 
Baker said. The Lisp programming architec- 
ture which the Symbolics’ machine is built 
around “will be the language of choice,” he 
said. 

The sophisticated language, short for list 
processor, is based on non-numerical symbols 
that relate data to concepts instead of just 
manipulating numbers. Lisp is.one of the old- 
est programming languages, invented in 1957 
by John McCarthy. He helped start MIT's Ar- 
tificial Intelligence Laboratory. 


Lisp is already the program of choice by 
researchers of artificial intelligence, or Al. 
Eighteen of those Al devotees from MIT co- 
founded Symbolics in 1981. 

The company, based in Cambridge within 
a stone's throw from MIT's Al lab, last year 
made its first profit of $1.1 million on $40.7 
million in sales. Symbolics also braved the de- 
pressed new issue market and went public in 
November. 

Symbolics’ sales represented a good per- 
centage of the estimated $74 million market 
for Lisp work stations last year, according to 
Artificial’ Intelligence Market, a  Mas- 
sachusetts-based newsletter. 


The market research firm predicts that the 
market‘will reach $500 million by 1988. But 
the commercial potential for Al applications 
is far greater. 


Symbolics may presently be above the vol- 
atile, cutthroat competition that characterizes 
the personal computer market. But in hot 
pursuit are companies such as Xerox, Texas 


Instruments and Lisp Machines Inc., all making 
machines to endow software and smaller PCs 
with smart qualities. 

With its expensive product, “we don’t need 
to shave pennies” to’ make a profit margin, 
Baker explained. Neither does the company 
intend to export factories overseas. Symbolics 
does, however, share some assembly space 
with another firm in Mexicali, Mexico. 

Their customers cut across the Fortune 
500, according to the prospectus. Buyers in- 
clude computer makers such as IBM and 
Sperry, defense contractors such as McDon- 
nell-Douglas and Hughes Aircraft and re- 
search houses such as Bell Laboratories and 
SRI International. 

Unlike conventionally programmed com- 
puters that operate on step-by-step rigid com- 
mands, Al software allows a computer to im- 
itate human reasoning, perception and even 
understand speech. 

Smart machines are supposed to discover 
how human thinking functions. Chess-playing 
computers have simple Al qualities. HAL, the 
spaceship computer in the film “2001: A Space 
Odyssey.” was endowed with a super intellect 
that went amok. 

“The reason Al is taking a long time (to 
develop) is it's just so much more incredibly 
difficult than anyone thought,” said Douglas 
Appelt, a computer scientist with SRI Interna- 
tional in Menlo Park, California. 

“Understanding language involves more 
than just translating,” he said. “To understand 
what someone is saying is to have an enorm- 
ous store of shared cultural background.” 

So far, Al applications are nowhere near 
as advanced as the computers depicted in the 
1983 film “WarGames,” where a military 
computer could “learn.” 

“That's nonsense. People who write movies 
are ready to give computers attributes that 
are decades ahead of Al,” Appelt said. 


Appelt said expert systems are being de- 
veloped for medicine to diagnose disease. An 
oil company with a prospector system uses it 
to determine geology. The Department of De- 
fense is interested in an equipment repair sys- 
tem, as a learning tool for new recruits. 

Symbolics is whipping up interest in re- 
search centers since the company’s products 
have the computer power of a machine that 
cost $1 million in 1960. 

Added Minoru Tonai, Symbolics’ general 
manager: “We provided for the first time (a 
machine to) access the world’s most sophisti- 
cated software.” 

The fast-growing company intends this 
year to expand its present operations, which 
now sprawl over four buildings since starting 
in 1982. Before that. Symbolics was housed 
in the garage of its first president, Robert 
Adams. 

“It was a big garage,” Baker said with a 
smile. 

The company has 545 employees and has 
23 sales offices. 

“Our manufacturing capability and cus- 
tomer service, the whole boring end of the 
business, is what makes us successful,” Baker 
said. He pointed out that revenues have 
skyrocketed since first-year results amounted 
to $1.8 million in 1982. 

Last week, Symbolics reported $15.7 mil- 
lion in revenues for the quarter ending De- 
cember 30, a 75 percent increase over the 
same 1983 period. Quarterly profits of 
$815,000 jumped 203 percent above the 
comparable period. 

“Those are skills we don’t learn at MIT,” 
said Baker, who has a Ph.D in computer sci- 
ence from that school. 


(Editor's Note: This article is reprinted by kind 
permission of the author and the Business 
Editor of the Los Angeles Daily News.) 


